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THE GREATNESS OF SOUTH INDIA 




[ No. 302 




\)Y SWAM). V I V K K A N A N D A , 



( Translated firov: Bengali.') 




HE South has kept Hinduism alive 
during the Mah'omedan rule and 
even for some time previous to it. It was 
in the South that Sauk&rackarya was 
horn, among that caste who wear a tuft 
on the front-head and eat food prepared 



with cocoanut oil; this, was the country 
that produced Ramanuja; it was also the 
birth-place of Madhva Muni. Modern 
Hinduism owes its allegiance to these 
alone. The Vaishnavas of the Chaitanya 
sect form merely a recension of the 
Madhva sect ; the religious reformers of 
the North such as Kabi’r, Dadu. Nanak, 
and Ramsanehi are all an echo of Sankara - 
charya; there you find the disciples of 
Ramanuja occupying Ayodhya and other 
places. These Brakmanas of the South 
do not recognise those of the North as 



* Written m route to the West to a brother- 
disciple. 



true Brahma nas, nor accept them as dis- 
ciples, and even to the other day would 
not admit them to Saunyasa. These 
Madrasis even now occupy the principal 
seats of religion. It was in the South 
that— when people of Northern India, were 
hiding themselves in woods and forests, 



giving up their treasures, their, household 
deities, and wives and children, before 
the triumphant war-cry of Mahomedan 
invaders,— the suzerainty of the king of 
Vidyanagar was established firm as ever. 
In the South , again , was born the wonderful 
Sayanacharya— -the strength of whose 
arms, vanquishing the Mahomedans, kept 
kingBukka on his throne, whose wise coun- 
sels gave stability to the Vidyanagar king- 
dom, whose state-policy established lasting 
peace and prosperity in the Deccan, whose 
superhuman genius and extra-ordinary 
industry produced the commentaries 
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on the whole Vedas, and the pro- 
duct of whose wondeiful sacrifice, renun- 
ciation, and researches was the Vedanta 
treatise named Panchadasi — that Sannya- 
sin Vidyaranya Muni or Sayanat was 
born in this land. The Madras Presidency 
is the habitat of that Tamil race, whose 
civilisation was the most ancient, and a 
branch of whom called the Sumeri- 
ans, spread a vast civilisation on the 
banks of the Euphrates in very ancient 
times; whose astrology, religious lore, 
morals and rites etc. furnished the founda- 
tion for the Assyrian and Babylonian 
civilisations; and whose mythology was 
the source of the Christian Bible. An- 
other branch of these Tamilians spread 
from the Malabar coast and gave rise to the 



wonderful Egyptian civilisation, and the 
Aryans also are indebted to this race in 
many respects. Their colossal temples in 
the South proclaim the triumph of the 
Saiva and Vaishnava sects. The great 
Vaishnava religion of India has also 
sprung from a Tamil Pariah — Satkope — 
“who was a dealer in winnowing-fans 
but was a Yogin all the while.* ’ And 
the Tamil Alwars or devotees still com- 
mand the respect of the whole Vaishnava 
sect. Even now the study of the Dvaita, 
Visishtadvaita and Advaita systems of 
Vedanta is cultivated more in Southern 
India than anywhere else. Even now the 
thirst for religion is stronger here than in 
any other place. 




OCCASIONAL NOTES. 



A N era of synthesis, an age of harmony 
and reconciliation has dawned upon 
the world and mankind is being prepared 
for a common ideal — the ideal of a uni- 
versal religion that will ultimately lead 
to the union of all nations on a spirit- 
ual basis. The charm of the sectarian 
or political unity that so long promised 
to serve as the cementing principle of 
life is doubtless losing its hold on the minds 
of nations. The mortal struggles and 
devastating wars for the satisfaction of the 
lust of material wealth and power seemed 
to be the eye-opener of the nations of the 
world but the lesson has been practically 
lost on them and the day of the realisation 
of the universal bond is being pushed 
further and further. Greater calamities are 



f According to some, Sayana, the commentator 
of the Vedas, was a brother of Vidyaranya Mum. 



probably in store in the womb of futurity * 
for, in spite of the bitterest experiences of 
the past, none of the powerful nations seem 
to be sincerely willing to bring about a 
thorough change in their ruinous national 
policy and make the necessary sacrifice for 
the sake of the principle which they profess 
to follow. And the very thought of the 
heavy price that they may have yet to 
pay for still pnrsuing the old suicidal 
policy is sure to send a thrill through the 
heart of all thoughtful persons who 
cherish the real well-being of the world in 
the inmost core of their being. But how- 
ever retarded may be the day of peace and 
harmony it cannot fail to come sooner or 
later, for the signs of the times are pro- 
pitious. 

Community of interest is the bond that 
unites individuals and nations together. 
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Common love foi one’s own people and 
country on the positive side and hatred 
against the common enemy on the nega- 
tive side have been the greatest factors 
for the unification of diverse peoples of the 
West into nations and in this way did the 
political nationalism of the West come 
into existence. The life-history of the 
great Occidental nations — the ancient 
Greeks and Romans and the modern 
French and English, for example, prove 
the biological law that self-love, be it 
egoistic or eouimunalistic, is the guiding 
principle of individuals as well as com- 
munities. But this selfish motive, how- 
ever beneficial at the outset, in uniting a 
people in hostilities against the common 
enemy, contains also the germ of disunion 
and disruption of the various members 
when the external unifying factor ceases 
to exist and purely personal considerations 
come into play. This is, therefore, the 
cause that foments internal unrest and dis- 
affection and leads to severe struggles 
between the privileged and the non- 
privileged, the capitalist and the labourer, 
and the ruler and the ruled. Unless 
this self-love is replaced by the spirit of 
universal love which alone may check the 
insatiable desire for exploitation and 
greed for domination, no permanent peace 
can ever possibly be brought into being. 

The dangerous political basis on which 
the whole structure of the Western so- 
ciety has been constructed, though it is 
undoubtedly helpful at one time, can never 
ensure the stability of the society that is 
indispensable for the growth of the higher 
sentiments of humanity and for the trans- 
formation of the animal-man into a really 
human being. Thus the maintenance of 
political power and economic supremacy, or 
the preservation of national efficiency and 



social prosperity for their own sake, can- 
not be regarded as the summum bonum 
as these cannot satisfy the legitimate and 
noble aspirations of the human mind; but 
these gain their true meaning and purpose 
when they are made to subserve a higher 
ideal of life. 

All the nations of the earth have to 
pass, more or less, through a number of 
stages of progress but none is, on that 
account, exactly like another. Each pos- 
sesses an ideal of its national life that 
realises itself through all the changes of 
fortune and social as well as economic 
evolutions and revolutions. Social per- 
fection may be the goal of some, others 
may live for gaining political imperialism „ 
while there may be some others who aim 
at the attainment of economic supremacy, 
but to religion India has ever pledged 
herself to be faithful unto death. It is 
her unique tenacity to preserve her spirit- 
ual ideal that has saved her life in the 
midst of all foreign conquests and social 
and economical cataclysms. Sceptres and 
crowns that rose and fell, and political 
power that passed from hand to hand* 
could never touch the real soul of Indian 
and the greatest trials and national dis- 
asters could but strengthen her love for 
the one mission of her life — the conser- 
vation and dissemination of spirituality,, 
that never failed to influence and culturally 
conquer even her conquerors. It is because 
of this speciality of the holy soil of India 
that her children, whichever religion they 
may belong to, are as a rule generally 
actuated by spiritual ideals that serve as 
the regulative factors and controlling 
agencies of the activities ox their life, both 
individual and collective. Religion ha$ 
thus been the life of the Indian people: 
and this is the reason why the Hindtt 
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colonising enterprises and the Bnddliist 
religious missions were never followed by 
the political 01 economic conquest of the 
peoples that accepted India’s religion and 
civilisation, lot India always rested satis- 
fied with the cultural conquest only. 

Community of material ideals may help to 
weld, the followers of the various religions 

v> 

in India and abroad, but such a union can 
never be expected to be lasting as. the in- 
spiration -is doomed to die out after a time. 
It is religion alone that may serve as the 
permanent basis of national and inter- 
national unity. From a superficial out- 
look the ideal may no doubt appear to be 
Utopian. Bnt the great lesson of the 

utter failure of the Occidental civilisation, 

& 

founded as it is on the political basis, to 
secure peace and harmony should no 
longer fail to disillusionise those who still 
dream of uniting the various peoples of 
the world by means of a political bond. 
The pious wish of any particular sect or 
religion to dominate the world by the 
relentless enforcement of its doctrines on 
others, if need be even by the powei of 
the sword, has no longer any chance of 
realisation, and political nationality which 
is helping greatly to break down the 
barriers of caste, creed and leligion, though 
esssential, is a passing phase that is pre- 
paring all nations for a purer foim of 
nationalism based on a spiritual basis. 
And therefoie, as sectarian bigotry and 
religious fanaticism are fast disappearing 
and men have commenced to hold no 
longer the non-essentials of tlieir leligions 
as of primary importance and are being 
more and more alive to their cardinal doc- 
trines and underlying principles which 
differ bnt little, no age seems to be more 
favourable for the acceptance of a universal 
religious ideal that would be the rationale 



and common spiiitual substiatum of all 
religions that are professed in different 
paits of the world. 



In ancient India the Hindu socio- 
religious structure attained a marvellous 
success in carrying out the greatest ex- 
periment in human organisation thkt was 
ever attempted by man, in which religion 
became the binding principle of peoples 
differing widely in race, tradition and 
culture; and it was neither brute force nor 
political diplomacy but the power of the 
spirit and the force of all-embracing love 
that emanated from the realisation of the 



Unity residing in diversity, that accom- 
plished this apparently impossible task. 
By a divine dispensation India again has 
been the meet lug place of all the religions 
of the eaith and the problem that hist 
piesented itself at the dawn of the Indo- 
Aryan civilisation and was solved so 
successfully , has again made its appear- 
ance, though on a giander scale, at 
the beginning of a renaissance that is 
destined to elevate India to a position 
which she could never attain in the past 
and which the ancients were never able 
even to dream of. India is to lealise the 
synthetic harmony of all religions herself 

and preach to the whole woild the mes- 
-*■ 

sage of universal love and reconciliation 
based on the highest spiiitual culture that 
is destined to bring the spirit of peace and 
good-will among the nations engaged in 
debasing and mortal stiuggles, economic 
as well as political. 



Let each man be a Christian in the mat- 
ter of mercy, a Moslem in the matter of 
strict observance of external fonns, and a 
Hindu in the matter of universal charity 
towards all living creatures. 

“—Sri Ramakrish.ua* 
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SRI RAMAKRISIINA’S UNIVERSALITY OF RELIGIOUS IDEALS.* 



jT is our piivilege to-night to offei our 
■ heart’s adoration to this gieatest 
divine manifestation of the age, Sri 
Ramakiishna was the fulfilment or con- 
summation of all the gieatest messengers 
of light who came in the past. In older 
to establish harmony amongst all the 
great faiths and religions of the world, 
in order to bring that one common truth. 



he had to represent in his life the essential 
and fundamental truths of life and crea- 



tion, and he stood as the synthesis of 
all the greatest representatives of all the 

And no wonder that 



great religions. 



in him the Christians, Mohammedans, and 
different denominations of Hindu religion 
found and saw their respective ideals. 

Many may think, ‘Why should we woi- 
shiplilm?’ ‘ Why should we worship at 
all ?’ — many ask. Two classes or types 
of beings do not worship. There is the 
savage, the piimitive man, the idiot, who 
does not worship, because in him the 
spiiit of woiship has not yet been 
developed — it is yet latent, dormant; and 
tlieieis the God-man, the perfect soul, who 
docs not woiship because lie has risen 
above the necessity of woiship. Yet the 
God-men, the messengeis of light, like the 
great ones of all ages and all countries, 
showed the spiiit of woiship and medita- 
tion that others should follow in theii foot- 
steps. But all the peisons placed in the 
iniei mediate stages of evolution must 
woiship, cannot help wo 1 shipping. Be- 
cause the woid “ woiship” is dciivcd fiom 
the woid “woith,” meaning value, hence 



* A lectin e delivered on the 86th Birthday Anni- 
vejsaiy of Sri Ramakiishna in Native Sons’ Hall, 
San FranciscQ, California. 



it means making oneself worthy of the 
highest ideal. And what is the highest 
ideal in life ? To realise the Divine in us, 
to attain to God-consciousness, to feel the 
close relationship to the Divine, to be- 
come free, perfect. You try to express it 
any way you like, but there is the com- 
mon point that you have to be worthy of 
ideal. You have to raise yourself to 
the ideal. And as long as we are not per- 



IV. 
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feet, as long as we are not great, as long 



as we are hot what v/e Should be, we have 
to place before our mind’s eye the great 
ideals. 



You may say, ‘Why should we worship an 
Incarnation or a perfected soul ? Why 
should we not worship the divine, the in- 
finite, all-pervading Spirit?’ It is so easy 
to say. But what is worship ? The 
towers and altars, the temples and fruits, 
are material offerings. They have their 
value only to help us to bring out that 
light spirit of worship and adoiatiou, 
constant temembrance of the ideal. And 
by such constant remembrance of the 
ideai, we become one with the ideal. But 
what is meant by temembrance ? Re- 
membering means bringing within the 
range of our mental vision, within the 
range of our heart and soul. But the Infinite 
cannot be worshipped in a real sense. In 
trying to woiship the Infinite we have to 
tianscend the limitations of the senses, 
mind and intellect, and we have to be- 
come one with the Infinite. Freed and 
emancipated from all the limitations, we 
become one with the Infinite. But in 
order to reach that state, we have to go 
through lower steps. As when we want 
to teach the roof, we have to go through 
so many staiicases. That is why the 
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personal ideal is a necessity at a certain 
stage of evolution, and instead of making 
any imaginary form* when we accept the 
greatest personality which manifested and 
revealed itself to us, through such ac* 
ceptance as a chosen ideal* cherishing 
such a divine personality, we are constant- 
ly reminded of the ideal. That is why 
we cannot but accept one of these great 
personal ideals. 

But, as I said, Sri Ramakrishna* being 
the consummation of all, being the fulfil- 
ment of all, is suited to the modem age* 
because he lived and thought according to 
the* necessities of the age. Though 
Vedanta does not restrict anyone, does 
not force anyone to follow one kind of 
faith, or take up one ideal or to recog- 
nise one personal ideal as the only truth* 
yet on this most holy occasion, we are 
filled with the blessed memory of this nobl'e 
ideal. It is not a man-worship* as many 
think; it is to recognise or see Godin man 
that we worship Sri Ramakrishna. It is a 
fact that God exists in and through all; yet 
in some it is manifested more, in others 
less. But in such God-men, in such- 
incarnations, in such great messengers of 
light, God manifests fully. In Sri Rama- 
krishna all human personality, all human 
limitations were gone. Only the Divine 
remained. 

And what is the meaning, the divine 
meaning of the advent of such a life ? 
What is the purpose of such a life? As. 
the Gita says — “When religion disap- 
pears and irreligiou prevails”— the pure 
spirit of religious life is forgotten— when 
such calamity comes in human life that 
we forget the divine nature of our soul, we 
begin to think that God is a myth and. 
superstition — a few leaders of certain in- 
stitutions lay their heads together and 
want to hoodwinkthe public, to keep them 



under subjugation, and give^ them some* 
thing like God — when we begin to think 
that God and spiritual life have no basis at 
all*— 4n order to- show by th-eir life and by 
their teachings that God’ is the only reality 
m the midst of the fleeting and vanish- 
ing shadows of life, the Divine Spirit in- 
carnates in the form of these Messengers 
of light ; to show that the Divine 
Spirit exists in you, in me, in all and 
that spiritual life is not a mere mat- 
ter of words, is not mere intellectual 
gymnastics, is not a matter of mere 
reasoning and argument, but is a matter 
of realisation and a most practical thing, 
a most natural and. vital thing — be- 
cause that is our very life. The life we 
are living now is an artificial life, life on 
the surface, life in the senses, life in the 
body, or life in- thoughts and desires. But 
life in the Spirit is ottrtrue nature. We are 
the Spirit. We are children of God. We 
are part and parcel of the Divine Spirit. 
We are one with the Divine, and in 
order to. show that, the ideal life, the 
practical life, they come. And thus Sri 
Ramakrishna came. He used to say: “I 
am a mould.” We have to cast our life 
into this mould. He does not want one 
worship^ or expect anything. One who- 
could not even use the words u me” and 
{A mine” but would say, “come to this 
place;” wlu> could not even repeat words 
like “master” or “teacher”; one whom 
others could not salute beforehand ; one 
from whom all selfishness had gone, all 
the human limitations had gone; one 
who lived as the Divine Spirit, Divine 
Mother;— he does not want our worship. 
It is for our good, for our benefit. It is 
in order to raise ourselves to that divine 
plane by remembrance of the ideal, that we 
woxshiphim. We place an altar * or we offer 
things here. Why? In order to discover; 
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that innethiost sallcUia^y^ our heart and 
soul, where there is true worship. We are 
reminded by the altar, of that innermost 
sanctuary where we can place the divine 
ideal, so that, with the devotee, we may 
sing, “Come, oh Mother, make our heart 
and soul Thy permanent sanctuary. n 
Offerings remind us of the offering of our 
heart and soul, the sacrifice of our life, 
dedication, consecration of our life ort the 
altar of the Master who came for this age, 
to spread the most life-giving and inspir- 
ing and harmonising, the broadest and most 
universal teachings to the world, so that 
by our actious, by our thoughts, we shall 
glorify the Divine, our object of wor- 



ship* And not one life — sacrifice of one 
life, dedication of one life, is enough. 
Life after life should be dedicated. As the 
great prophet of Nadia sang: “I do not 
seek material possessions; I do not seek 
any sense-enjoyments, neither name nor 
fame ; may I have that unsullied devotion 
from life to life!” May our prayer be 
that we shall be sincere and earnest in onr 
adoration to the Lord, and may we try 
our best to fulfil the greatest message in 
our life which Sri Kamakrishna came to 
teach — to become Divine, and pray that 
the light which came to the world would 
illumine the heart and soul of all of us 1 

SWAMI PRAKASHANA&DA. 



KEDAR NATH ANp BADRI NARAYAN. 
(An Unpublished Writing by the Sister Nivedita . ) 



▼F any man doubts that Hinduism is the 
^ romance of India let him make pil- 
grimage to the Himalayas and judge for him- 
self. The famous shrines of Kedar Nath 
and Badri Narayan are like the cathedral- 
cities of two remote northern dioceses upon 
which has broken for the last two thousand 
years the tidal wave of every great spiritual 
movement in Indian history, usually a little 
late, for the Himalayas have not been 
central. They have been receptive, not crea- 
tive. The forces that have overswept them 
have all originated elsewhere. But sooner or 
later they have arrived. Sooner or later they 
have made their impress. Till to-day, any- 
one who has thoroughly studied the country 
between Hardwar, Kedar Nath, Badri 
Narayan and Kathgodam cannot fail to know 
the story of his nation's past, at least in so 
so far as that of her thought can make it 
clear. 

For while religion and philosophy are not 



the whole of the national life of India they 
are undoubtedly the key to that life. Hindu- 
ism gives a continuous precipitate, as it were, 
from Indian history. It is a stratified deposit, 
and each period of advancing thought has 
made its own contribution to the seiies. The 
two last and most important are represented 
by the Saivism of Kedar Nath and the 
Vaishnavism of Badri Narayan. But these 
are not the most ancient forms of those ideas. 
The Saivism of Kedar Nath quite rightly 
describes itself as Sankaracharyan and the 
Vaishnavism of Badri claims with perfect 
truth the name of Ramanuja. Neither is 
primitive. Neither has been accidental. Each 
in its turn has been a great emotional revival, 
calling men to return to the memory of an 
older and purer faith than they saw about 
them. Sankaracharya, or his movement, took 
the Himalayas by storm. Traces of the older 
systems that had preceded him, remain, it is 
true, to this day, but we cannot doubt that 
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at a given period the whole region was domi- 
nated by his influence, and by the school that 
he founded. Badri itself was Saivite then. 
Even now there remain within the circle of 
its authority many relics and traces of the 
age when Mahadev was as much the centre 
of worship here as in the sister-diocese. 

Each of the two great shrines is built in a 
glacial valley, and smaller preparatory 
sanctuaries occur along the roads that lead up 
to them. A line of Sivas, a line of Narayans, 
leads to Kedar and to Badri. Again, each 
can only be served by monks in residence 
for six months in every year. Hence there 
is in each case a winter-monastery at a dis- 
tance of some score of miles or so, which acts 
as a sort of abbey guest-house to the chief 
shrine. In the case of Kedar Nath this is 
Akhi Math and in that of Badri Narayan it 
is Joshi Math. In the last named there is 
abundance of evidence that it was originally 
Saivite and that the tides of Vaishnavism 
flowed over this pre-existing condition. Some 
think that the very name is a corruption of 
joytir Math, the probable older form. 

The temple of Badri itself is exceedingly 
modern. That will be a glad dav in India 

Sr ■' 

when a developed respect for history shall 
guide the council? of all who have to do with 
the building and repair of temples! At 



present they see no reason why the mortar of 
the master-builder should not be smeared ail 
over the beautiful weathered surfaces of the 
grey stones of the temples. They call it 
necessary repairs. As if a skin that was re- 
newed every few years could ever look beauti- 
ful to those who loved us ! I know nothing 
that so puts one out of time for worship as a 
look of aggressive newness on the face of a 
church or temple that one knows to be old 
and fraught with many memories ! Even at 
Joshi Math, the main sanctuary has success- 
fully rid itself of most of the traces of its past. 
In this case, however, there is a mala of 
smaller shrines built in the edge of the magni- 
ficent plinth-like terrace which have never 



been interfered with, though some of them 
have fallen into decay, and these witness to 
the history of the spot in unmistakable terms. 
At Badri Narayan itself, the gateway and 
ramparts of the temple are not so modern. 
They are built in a Mogul style of somewhat 
late type. Within, the only minor shrine 
is that of Ghanta-karna, the Bell-eared, who 
acts as Kotwal of the sanctuary. In temples 
of the older Vaishnavism, this place would 
have been held by Garud, as we see through- 
out the whole Himalayan region. 

Badri Narayan then stands before us as 
the evident crowning example of that medi- 
aeval uprising of Vaishnavism which began 
with Ramanuja, and found one of its greatest 
voices in Tulsidas’s Ramayana. This Vaish- 
navism was all-powerful apparently in the 
Deccan, and in the South. But in Bengal 
the wonderful personality of Chaitanya gave 
it a turn of expression which was peculiar to 
that province and thus prevented the Vaish- 
navism of his countrymen from taking the 
more theological, less mythological, form of 
Lakshmi-Naiayon, Hari-Hara. moreover, is 
obvious) v the creation of the same age. How 
unthinkable to ns now that there was a time 
when pious and devout men would not con- 
sent even to hear the name of Vishnu ! Yet 
such was undoubtedly the case, and more 
by token, here is the very head and front of 
such offending kept up to stand outside 
His shrine, and in an excess of passionate 
chivalry to guard it from all harm ! 

An interesting question is whether Narayan 
was always coupled with Lakshmi. The 
little shrine of Vishnu Prayag at the junction 
of the Dhauli and Vishnu Ganga, just below 
Joshi Math, inclines me to think not. Here 
we have an altar of Narayan alone and on 
the opposite side of the narrow pathway, 
obviously a later addition, a tiny chamber of 
Lakshmi. This looks as if the pairing of the 
two had been a subsequent concession to 
popular ideas, which must have been long 
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tinged with the tendency to assume such a 
duality in the Divine Nature. 

The Vaishnava conquest is represented, 
even at Kedar Nath itself by the neighbour- 
ing shrine of TriyUgi Narayan — the Narayan 
of three £ons — on a companion mountain. 
The fire which burns there is said to have 
been lighted long ago in Satya-yuga — a 
claim which may possibly be an indication of 
Veritable antiquity. 

Tin’s is not impossible, because there really 
Was an older Vaishnavism, and we do here 
and there come upon the attempts of the 
tnedisevel revival to identify itself with it. 
The Siva of Sankaracharya even at Kedar 
Nath supersedes a worship of Satya Narayan 
The saute has also happened at the almost 
deserted temples* of Bhetha Chatty, near 
Gupta Kashi. Now, whoever Satya Narayan 
really was, he is claimed by the Vaishnavas 
as one of the fonns of Narayan, and it is 
clear that lie would be equally so held in the 
tally Ramanuja period. Ftom the time that 
Hinduism begins to emeige into definition 
and distinctness, against the contesting 
background of Buddhism* the whole histoiy 
of Indian thought becomes a soit of plait- 
ing together of these two tlneads, in which 
first one and then the ether may be expected 
to reappear continually. At Kedar Nath 
there is indeed the question whether the 
Worship of Devi did not intervene as the 
officially recognised foun between Satya 
Natayan and the Sankaracharyan Siva. 
Certainly in the village stieet there, is a small 
chapel containing the nine founs of the 
Mother in sculptuie. At Bhetha Chatty, 
however, there is tio trace of Devi-woiship. 
There Siva follows haid on Satya Naiayan 
and there is no long distance of time even 
between the building of their respective 
temples. A ceitain Gandharan pattern is in- 
deed integral to both and this, if my own 
theory is correct, might possibly help us to 
date the earlier as subsequent to 540 A. D. 

The worship of Devi has a long and im- 



portant history of its own, which with thd 
help of these Himalayan regions is not diffi- 
cult to make out. Did it come down upon 
India, aheady elaborated and highly forma- 
lised, from Thibet or China? There is much 
to favour this view. Amongst other things* 
the two most perfect shrines of aheiertt 
Mother-worship left in India are both on, or 
close to, roads between Thibet and the plains*. 
One is Devi Bhuia, between Katligodam attd 
Thibet, and tlte other Is Gopeswar near 
Chamoli or Lall Sangha, on the Badri 
Narayan route. There is 110 denying the im- 
mense influence that China has had, in 
developing soine of the Indian images, blit 
chiefly, i suspect, those of the Mother. It 
would also seem as if the moment of the intro- 
duction of Devi in this foim had been the same 
time at which the woishfp of Siva took on a 
phallic complexion, for Pundits and Pujarisj 
though never for the people as a whole* 

The highly elaborate wot ship of Devi was 
always associated with Siva, appatently, as 
the guardian of Her shrines. And the 
characteristic form of Siva at the period ill 
question is that of Varaha- Militia, namely, 
a cube surmounted by an octagon, surmounted 
by the founded top of the Siva proper, These 
Sivas we find constantly, at all the older 
ieiigious sites, thioughout the mountains. 
And they a' ways mack a development of the 
site prioi to Saitkaiacliai ya. But nowhere do 
they occur in such abundance as at Gopeswar 
and Devi Dhuta. Gopeswar indeed Carries 
proofs of having been a lecognised religious 
establishment even before this, fof I found 
there no less than two still surviving, of the 
four-headed Sivas. that aie commonly known 
as Brahmas. This h eloquent and incontest- 
able evidence that in all probability the 
shrine was originally a Buddhist monasteiy* 
Fin ther evidence in the same direction is 
afforded by the Chaitya-form of the little 
shrine of Anusuya Devi standing to the side 
of the main temple. 

(To be concluded), 
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EPISTLES OP SWAM! VIVEKANANDA. 



CLXXXV1. 

( Translated , ) 

Glory to Ramakrishna ! 

Ghazipur. 

IBth March, 1890. 

Revered Sir, 

Received your kind note yesterday, I am 
very sorry to learn that Suresli Babu’s illness 
Is extremely serious. What is destined to 
come will transpire. It is a matter of great 
regret that you too have fallen ill. So long 
as egoism lasts, any shortcoming in adopting 
remedial measures is to be considered as 
idleness — it is a fault and a guilt. For one 
who has not that egoistic idea, the best course 
Is to forbear. The dwelling-place of the 
Jivatman, this body, is a veritable means of 
work, and he who converts this into an in- 
fernal den is guilty, and he who neglects it 
Is also to blame. Please act according to 
circumstances as they present themselves, 
without the least hesitation. 

“ The highest duty consists in doing the 
little that lies in one's power, seeking neither 
death nor life, and biding one’s time like a 
servant ready to do any behest.” 

There is a dreadful outbreak of influenza 

at Benares and P Babu has gone to 

Allahabad. B has suddenly come here. 

He has got fever ; he was wrong to start 
under such circumstances. * * I am leav- 
ing this place to-morrow. * * My count- 

less salutations to Mother. You all bless me 
that I may have sameness of vision, that 
avoiding the bondages which one is heir to 
by one’s very birth, I may not again get 
stuck in self-imposed bondages. If there be 
any Doer of good and if He have the power 



and the opportunity, may He vouchsafe the 
highest blessings unto you all— this is my 
constant prayer. 

Yours affectionately, 

Vivekananda, 

CLXXXVII, 

( Translated , ) 

Ghazipur. 
loth March, 1890. 

Dear — 

I am extremely sorry to hear that you are 
passing through mental afflictions. Please 
do only what is agreeable to you, 

aprarfrftersc strain; i 

— “ While there is birth there is death, and 
again enteiing the mother’s womb. This is 
the manifest evil of transmigration. How, O 
man, dost thou want sastisfaction in such a 
world I ” 

Yours affectionately, 

Vivekananda. 

P. S. I am leaving this place to-morrow, 
Let me see which way destiny leads! 

CLXXXVIII, 

Extracts . 

1895. 

Dear A — ~ 

We have no organisation, nor want to build 
any. Each one is quite independent to teach, 
quite free to preach whatever he or she likes. 
If you have the spirit within, you will never 

fail to attract others. The s’ method 

can never be ours, for the very simple reason 
that they are an organised sect, *ve are not, 
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Individuality is my motto. I- have no 
ambition beyond training individuals up, I 
know very little : that little I teach without 
reserve ; where I am ignorant I confess it as 
such, and never am I so glad as when I find 
people being helped by Theosophists, Chris- 
tians, Muhammedans or any body in the 
world. I am a Sannyasin, as such I consider 
myself as a servant, not as a master in the 

world If people love me they are welcome, 

if they hate they are aiso welcome. 

Each one will have to save himself, each 
one to do his own work. I seek no help, I 
reject none. Nor have I any right in the 
woild to be helped. Whosoever has helped 
me or will help, it will be their mercy to me, 
not my right, and as such I am eternally 
grateful. 



sos 

When I became a Sannyasin I consciously 
took the step, knowing that this body will 
have to die of starvation. What of that, I 
am a beggar. My friends are poor. I love 
the poor, I welcome poverty. I am glad that 
I sometimes have to starve. I ask help of 
none. What is the use ? Truth will preach 
itself, it will not die for the want of the help- 
ing hands of me! “Making happiness and 
misery the same, making success and failure 
the same, fight thou on ” (Gita). It is that 
eternal love, unruffled equanimity under all 
circumstances, and perfect freedom from 
jealousy or animosity that will tell. That 
will tell, nothing else. * * * 

Yours, 

Vivekananda. 
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popular idea as regaids the principal 
tip feahues of ihe instructions of the Bhagavad- 
Gitais that Aijuna showed a stiong reluc- 
tance to fight his kinsmen and fnends, thinking 
such an act as a heinous violence that would 
lay bare for him the yawning gates of hell. He 
would indeed, if he could come out victorious, 
enjoy the bounties of the earth, but bounties 
steeped in the very blood that ran through his 
veins. He threw aside the mighty bow, the 
Gandiva, and sat mute in utter grief aud bewilder- 
ment. It was at that time that Sri Kiishna, his 
divine advisor and charioteer, incited him to take 
up arms, making him fully convinced that the 
wiong he was suspecting in fighting his own relatives 
was an outcome of sheer weakness which he ought 
to throw off at once. In fact his acts of prowess 
would pave for him the way to happiness both 
here and hereafter. In case he would fall van- 
quished he would be led to heaven, and if he 
would conquer he had the vast empire under his 
feet. So opportune an occasion indeed fell to the 
lot of the blessed among Kshatriyas. 

Thus according to the popular view the entire 
body of instmctions contained in the Bhagayad- 



Gita goes to show that war, the extreme form 
of violence, is not an unrighteous act as Ariuna 
supposed it to be, but — “ an open 

gate to heaven ” — of couise if it is fought justly. 
Such being the case it is popularly believed that 
the teaching of the Bhagavad-Gita is a call to 
arms, justification for violence, as opposed to any 
instruction on non-violence or non-resistance, 
which is perhaps the basic principle of the Vedantic 
religion. 

We propose to show in the course of our short 
discourse here that the popular view stated 
above misses the dominant underlying note of 
“the Song Celestial” and fails to discern that if it is 
possible to put the entire teachings of the Gita in 
one word, it is non-violence or non-resistance. 

First of all, it is necessary to state clearly what 
is meant by the term * non-resistance.* A man is 
said to be non-resisting when he lets things come 
and go as they please, maintaining however all the 
time the perfect serenity of the mind. In other 
words, one is said to have attained the state of 
complete non-resistance when one has gone beyond 
pleasure and pain, i. e., when one is able to main- 
tain peilect equilibrium of the mind under both 
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pleasurable and painful circumstances. Pleasure 
and pain are but different reactions caused upon the 
inind by various external circumstances and when 
these reactions are stopped, it is non -resistance. 

It may be objected however that inasmuch as one 
cannot live upon this earth without struggling with 
external nature, complete denial of resistance is 
‘prima facie* absurd. But it is interesting to 
note what the Vedanta says on this point — where- 
ever there is the consciousness of two, there is 
Struggle, or resistance, but when one teams to 
observe the One in the many, all struggle and 
resistance vanish. For whom would one resist 
when the knower, knowledge and object known 
become merged into, that one eternal ocean of in- 
finity ? The Gita also has in view this state of 
< Jivan-iniikti ' or ‘ S.lhita-prajna * as the highest 
ideal of manhood wherein there may be intense 
activity but no struggle, the fiercest of fight without 

resistance. 

The Gita opens with the scene of the deadliest 
battle known m the Indian histoiy and ends, as 
we may understand. not with a friendly tiuce but 
with the rattling of aims. Hence an almost un- 
surmountahle difficulty makes us stand against the 
undei standing — as to how of all things undei 
heaven the doctrine of non resistance might be 
said to have been pleached to Aijuna, no less a 
person than the Heio of Kurukshetra, and paiti- 
cularly on an occasion like that. Had the gospel 
beeu preached in the peaceful precincts of a foiest 
hermitage there would ha\e been no difficulty to 
accept it. But it is a lemaikable fact which no 
student of the Gita ought to miss that the peculiar 

circumstances under which the Gita was instiucted. 

/» 

the critical nature of the situation of the pupil 
with his doubts and misgivings, and his subsequer , 
actions, — all these, instead of lessening, add to the 
excellence and glory of this most wonderful uni- 
versal docti me ever preached on the holy soil of 
India All these go to show more emphatically 
that the lesson of non-iesistance as expounded in 
the Gita is such as can be be piactlsed not only by 
the sages in their hei milages but by wauiois also 
amidst the deafening din and thundering clamours 
of destructive battles. So. long it was believed 
that the Vedantic principle of non -resistance could 
only be practised by the peaceful recluse who 
lived far beyond the din and bustle of the active 



life of the world. But the Gita, with its most 
significant occasion and dreadful scene of action, 
for the fiiNt time m the hisioiy of mankind set 
fouii in the most dear and unambiguous teuns 
that perfect lest 01 complete non-iesistanee could 
be maintained amidst the duest of activities. 

Aijuna faced the Kauiavas in the open field of 
Km ukshetia with a view to free Ins. father’s 
kingdom fiom the usurping hands of his cousins, 
lie knew it fully well that his cause was a just one. 
Neither can it be said that he did not know that 
he would have to fight with his h lends and su,* 
peuois. We meet him at Kurukshetia asking 
bis chanoteer to place the car between the fighting 
lines so that he might ha\e a clear suivey of the 
whole field and choose Ins own combatants. But 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly a sense of deep 
grief and stiong temoise ovei whelmed him and 
he felt that he was going to commit a great sin as 
he was about to kill his relations foi the enjoy* 
merit of the kingdom of earth. He preferred the 
beggai's bowl to the sceptie which lie would have 
to hold with a hand stained with the blood of 
his kith and km. Not can it be maintained that. 
Aijuna was of such a quiet natuie as would piefer 
the life of a Sannyasin to the luxuries of, a ro>al 
life. In fact, he had no disliking for the life of 
enjoyment in the palace were it not for the 
fact that he felt a sense of horror to shed the 
blood so dear to him, to win the tin one. His 
loyal nature justly demanded the throne but his 
false notion of Dharma stiongly resisted hts just 
and natural cravings, and a deadly struggle, more 
dreadful in its nature than the outward battle of 
Kurukshetra, arose in his mind which quite upset 
his judgment and caused him no little trouble. 

Then it was the omniscient charioteer's turn fca 
show his friend and disciple the real way ta 
blessedness. Aijuna, as we have already seen? 
was not unwilling to regain his fathei’s kingdom. 
What made hun reluctant to fight was the fear of 
the consequences that such an action would lead to. 
As a matter of course Sri Krishna made him learn 
that secret of work by which, if rightly adopted* 
no action, good or bad, could produce any effect 
upon the doer. Good and bad effects aie like 
gold and lion chains equally strong to bind the 
Soul. One must go beyond them both in order 
to attain real blessedness. But the way is not by 
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shirking action, which no one can possibly do 
if he is to live, hut by learning the seciet which 
being applied to woik, Kama loses its binding 
chaiacter and is transformed into a real means to 
attain peifect happiness. 

It is the instiuction of this seer el of work with 
which the splendid fabiic of the Bhagavad-Gita is 
entiiely woven. This Secret Sri Krishna calls 
by the name of Yoga—^fir; — which 

he defines as the act of retaining ^5# or peifect 
equilibrium of the mind undei all cucu instances. 
To a leal Yogi theie is nothing pleasutable or pain- 
ful, he neither couits noi avoids anything. For him 
the dual thiongs of love and halted, good and bad, 
liking and aveision, gam and loss have ceased for 
ever. In athei words a Yogin is he whose mind 
has found eternal iest in the state of perfect non- 
reii stance. 

%=? tiro «rsr \ 

“ He has no object in this world (to gain) by 
doing (an action), nor ( does he incut any loss ) 
by non-pei formance of action, — nor has he (need 
of ) depending oft any thing fo» any object/’ (The 
Gita, III. * 8 ). 

Resistance, as we have already seen, is always 
caused by attachment or halted linking behind the 
mind, and when these feelings aie levelled down 
theie remains nothing to be insisted. It is evident 
that this pi inciple of true non-iesistance is the 
lesson which Aijuna received from the divine lips 
of his fiiend and advisor; foi what the Loul 
inged him to do was to conquer attachment and 
hatted. 



‘'Having made pain and pleasure, gain and loss, 
conquest and defeat, the same, engage thou then 
in battle. So shall thou incur no sin." (The 
Gita, II. 38). 

Sii Kushna instructed Arjuna to make his mind 
free fiom these dual thiongs which being given 
up lie would be able to see things in an altogether 
diffeient light. Thus it would be impioper to say 
that Sii Krishna's object was merely to incite 
Aijuna to take up aims against his foes. What 
he meant actually to impress upon his dis- 
ciple was that, war, though in itself an act sure 
to produce dreadful reactions, might be used as a 
means to Moksha if fought in the method pres- 
cribed by him. And the method he pi escribed was 
a method of non-iesistance. 

The illuminating instructions of the greatest of 
teachers dispelled the mist of doubt off tlie 
mind of Aijuna and he expiessed his readiness 
to act in the manner prescribed by the Lord. 
He rushed to battle, fought and won. Could 
we have had an entrance into the mind of Arjuna, 
we would certainly have found out that the battle 
he fought was in sooth a battle of non-iesistance. 
The feeling of loss or gain, attachment or hatred 
could no longer raise that fierce overwhelming 
tempest in his mind with which he was being 
tossed at the beginning. A peifect calm reigned 
in his mind which the hot rots of the war could no 
longer disturb. He was enjoying the most perfect 
rest amid the fiercest of activities, 

Swami Jnaneswarananim, 




STORIES OF SAINTS, 

( Retold ky G. ) 

VIII. 

St, Rose of Mary. 

( 55 KGWARBS the end ot the 1 6th cental/ there to please Him in many ways. And when she dis- 
if ) lived in Lima the Capital of Feiu, a girl covered that on account of her peisonal beauty 
so beautiful and so pure that her fiiends she was called Rose she felt much mortified; for 
called her Rose, though she was christened she knew that praise of physical beauty often was a 
Isahel. hindrance to that serene beauty of mind that 

From her childhood Rose loved God and tried springs from purity and holiness, So the thought 
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that people obseived her extpinal beauty became 
most lepugnant to hei and in distress she pouied 
out hei heart to the Blessed Mothei of the Loid 
Jesus. Foi to Hei, Rose was wont logo with all 
hei doubts and peiplexities. 

In childlike simphcitv Rose approached the im- 
age of oui Lady and knelt down in feivent piaver to 
know the Divme will. And as she eainestl) looked 
up into the beloved face of the image she saw it lit 
up and instinct with life, smiling down at her with 
loving kindness. And as she gazed with delight 
into the Blessed face she saw the lips move and 
she heaid a voice : “ My child, your name is very 
pleasing to the Son I bear in my aims ; but hence- 
forth add my name to it and be called Rose of 
Mary. You will be a flagrant flower, consecrated 
to the Loul Jesus.” And so Isabel De Flores is 
known in the history of the saints as St. Rose of 
Mary. 

Paients and fiiends loved Rose, but they did 
not undet stand her veiy well. So one day when 
the mothei takes her to some fiiends, she places 
on her head a gailand of flowers tint men might 
admire the spotless beauty of her daughter. But 
Rose offeis herself and her beauty to God and 
with a smile on her lips she thrusts a pin tlnongh 
the floweis. And when night comes and the 
mother tiies to remove the gailand, she finds it 
firmly pinned to the forehead. And smiling again, 
Rose says: “Mothei, I do not wish to be atlmr^fed 
by men, I wish to please my Lord Jesus/’ 

Rose tued to lessen her attractiveness with ugly 
dressing and long fasts. But stdl she was sought 
after by seveial of her mothei ’s fiiends as a wife 
for their sons. Rose however would have no 
bridegioom but Christ and it was useless for any- 
one to tiy to shake her resolution. And in older 
that her beauty might no longer be an attraction 
to men she disfigured her face with a burning 
powder. And when one still praised the beauty of 
her hands she immediately thiust both her hands 
into hot lime, sajing : “ Never shall my hands be to 
anyone an occasion of temptation.” 

Rose had a little hut built foi hei self in her 
parents’ gaiden. Theie she lived in constant 
communion with God. Many houis of the day 
she was occupied with sewing and embroidery to 
help to defray her parents’ expenses, for her parents 
were poor. She allowed herself only two hours 



for sleep, ate very little and her died was made of 
shaip stones and a piece of wood for a pillow 
And when fiiends lemaiked on the smallness of the 
cell, she would say : “ It is huge enough for the 
Beloved of my soul and me.” 

It is said that the Mother of Jesus came and 
visited Rose in hei little hermitage and conveised 
with hei, instiucting her in many wondeiful wa>s. 
And Chi ist came into her gaiden and called her in 
a soft sweet voice and consoled her when once she 
was in great mental distress. But most often came 
the Infant Jesus. He came to her on all occasions. 
He would walk by her side hand-in-hand with her, 
or He would seat Himself on a cushion at her side 
while she was sewing. And when He told her 
that He loved her as much as she loved Ilim, her 
heart was so filled with heavenly joy that she 
became lost in contemplation. 

When Rose read and kissed the Lord’s Holy 
Name in her book, which she often did from love 
and leveiencc, the Child Jesus would sometimes 
appear and place His little hands on the book and 
then He would caress her in a loving childlike 
manner. 

A beautiful story is told of how the Infant 
Chust came to her during an illness when her 
throat was ten ibly soie. Playfully He challenges 
her to a game of skill, seemingly unconscious of 
her pain. They play and laugh and Rose wins. 
And as a price she asks foi the temoval of her pain. 
This is gi anted, but in a second game on which the 
Child insists, Rose loses and immediately the pain 
returns and the Child disappears from her sight. 

Rose then undei stood the meaning of the 
mystic game that it was beltei to suffer patiently and 
lovingly than to ask God to deliver herfiom pam. 
And ever after she prayed that the Lord might 
increase her sufferings and with them increase the 
love she felt foi Him, 

Rose looked for the Infant’s visits every day at 
a regular hour. And if sometimes He did not 
appear, she felt a holy impatience to which she 
gave vent in pathetic, reproachful or iinploiiug 
verse. Once she was heard to bid her guardian 
angel go and warn the Lord that the hour for His 
coming had passed : 

‘ Fly, O swift messenger, 

Fly to our Lord ! 

Oh, haste to our Blaster adored t 
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Ask why lie delays, and leniains 

Fai fioni our side. 

‘ Tell Him I cannot live 

Paited fiom Him; 

My life then no happiness knows . 

In Him only my he.ut can repose. 

Or pleasuie can find. 

* Fly, noble messenger, fly ! 

Tell Hun when He is not here 

I languish alone. 

Tell Hun His Rose must her soirow bemoan 

Till the moment when He shall return.’ * 

Another story is told about Rose, how tlnough- 
out hci last Lent a little bud came eveiy evening at 
sunset and peiched upon a tiee near her loom. 
Theie it waited till Rose gave the sign for it to 
sing. “Begin, dcai little bud,” she would say, 
44 begin thy lovely song. Let thy little throat pour 
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forth sweet melodies in praise of the Lord. Open 
thy little beaks, begin and I will follow thee, and 
oui voices shall together sing a song of holy joy.” 

At once the little bud would begin to sing. 
Then it ceased that Rose might sing in hei turn. 
And Rose would sing a hymn of hei own composi- 
tion. Then again the bud would sing. And thus to- 
gethei they celebrated the gieatness of God, m 
tuin^>, foi a whole hour. When Rose sang the bird 
was silent listening attentively to her song and 
when the bird sang Rose listened. Then at last 
she dismissed it, saying : “Go, deal little singei, 
go and fly aw’ay. But blessed be my God who 
nevei flies from me.” 

When Rose was about to depart from this woild 
she begged that the mattress and pillow-, of hei bed 
might be lemoved, that like hei Saviour she might 
die on the wood. And with the sweet words 
4 Jesus, Jesus be with me,' she quietly gave up her 
soul to God. 
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/. Eioluiion, o. The Superman. By Sii Auro- 
bindo Chose. Published by the Aiya Pub- 
lishing House, 4/1 Rajabagan Junction Road, 
Simla, Calcutta, Puce as. 8 each. Pp 55 and 
28 respectively. 

These two thoughtful biochuies belong to the 
learned senes of essays — Ideal and Progress, 
coming fiom the pen of a master-mind who diaws 
his inspnation from the wisdom of the ancient 
Jilshis. We heartily welcome these valuable 
publications and lecommend them to the intellec- 
tual ciicles in India and abroad. 

The fiist book is a sympathetic criticism of the 
mechanical theoiy of evolution that resolves every- 
thing to matter inconscient. Out of dead nebula, 
with blind force inherent in it, evolved the physical 
cosmos and the different types of living beings 
by successive progression. Thus man, the last 
Step of the evolutionaiy process, is nothing but a 
highly complex automaton. This is the conclu- 
sion the rnajoiily of the modem scientists arrive 



* laken fiom M de Busaitiie’s Life/ 



at with the help of such dogmatic hypotheses as 
stiuggle for existence, natuia! selection, heredity 
and the like. The author bungs out the fallacies 
of tins suicidal theoiy one by one and shows, in 
the light of Sankhya and Vedanta, that it is not 
unconscious matter matching, in a stiaight line, 
to a progressive destination — no one knows where 
it will end — but a superconscious principle, asso- 
ciated with a powei, insciutable m nature, that 
evolves by cycles into the panoiama of the woild. 
But unlike many ovei -zealous Idealists who have 
nothing but condemnation foi matenahsm and 
asenbe competition, strife, bloodshed, lmmoiahty, 
irreligion and such other nameless evils to its pro- 
giess, the authoi gives it us legitimate due and rs 
not blind to the many goods it has done to 
humanity. 

In the second book the author, at fust, criticises 
Nietzsche’s fantastic vision of the supeimau, an 
ideal that is shocking to mankind in genera). He 
shows beautifully, that the German 4 mystic of will- 
worship ’ ‘ with ins violent halt ideas’ distorts the 
goal Qi progressive humanity, for his supetmaii, 
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the expression of man’s will to power, is an dsura 
who does not feel ‘sure of his empire unless he 
can feel something writhing helpless under his 
heel,— if in agony, so much the better/ Such & 
dominion, as Nietzsche paints it> Ms huitful to a 
diffused dignity and freedom in mankind.' Be* 
sides, his supciman ‘fictcely and auogantly repels 
the burden of sotiow and service, not one who 
arises victoiious over mortality and suffetmg.’ 
In striking contrast the autiior presents an ideal 
that is ' vibrant with the tnumph-song of a liberated 
humanity/ for his ideal man, a harmonious 
blending of power, love, knowledge and delight, 
is a joy, a blessing, a benediction to all. Next, 
under the heading — ‘All-will and Free-will’ he 
shows, with a senes of excellent similes, that the 
true superman is conscious that he derives his 
reality fiom Ail-existcnce, that it is the All-will and 
All-knowledge that, while he calculates, works in 
him for its own incalculable putpose. * He is 
like a planet sped out fiom Nature’s hands with 
its store of primal energy sufficient for its given 
time, its fixed service to the world-life, its settled 
orbit round a distant and sovereign Light/ His 
fiee-wil! has become God-will* He knows ‘a 
freedom which sings on the hatps of heaven, but 
which no human speech can utter/ although he 
chooses to be a mere pU) thing in the hand of 
God. But Nietzsche’s superman plays at cioss 
purposes with the Divme-will in him and in na- 
ture. He lends his ‘will-power lobe a seivant 
of the neivous pait ’ of Ins mmd ‘ which, ignoiant 
and passionate, adores itself as its own god/ 
Lastly in the concluding chapter the authoi has 
become classic when he speaks of ‘ the Delight of 
works/ The aspuant for tiue supei manhood 
should know that the secret of light activity and 
joy therein consists in defining in oneself the 
Master, the woiker and the instiument. Here 
we find an echo of the — ‘ the 

Gospel of Selfless woik’ — -the Lord taught to 
Aijuna in the Bhagavad-Gita. To quote the 
author, “Let thy self dnve in the breath of God 
and be as a leaf in the tempest ; put thyself in His 
hand and be as the swoid that strikes and the 
arrow that leaps to its target. Let thy mind be 
as the spring of the machine, let thy force be as the 
shooting of a piston, let thy work be as the gnnd- 
ing and shaping descent of the steel on its object. 



Let thy speech be the clang of the hammer on the 
anvil and the moan of the engine in its labotU and 
the cry of the Hum pet that pioclahns the fdice of 
God to the regions/* 

The Karma- Mimamsa. — By professCi A. Reirie- 
dale Keith, D. C. L., D. Litt. The Ilentage 
of India Seiies. Fublished by the Association 
Press, 5, Russel Street, Calcutta. Pp. 11L 
Piice — Cloth, Re. i-B, Papei Re. i. 

The Kaima-Mnnanisa is based on the tfarma- 
Kanda oi work-pom on of the Vedas and is there* 
fore, primarily concerned with Vedic sacufices. 
It accepts the doctiine of the existence of the 
soul, an eternal entity distinct fiom the body, 
senses and mind, and fuither believes that sacrifices 
generate, through Apurva 01 an unseen potency, 
their own results, and hence the school recognises 
no necessity to believe in the doctiine that re- 
wards of sacrificial gilts are to be received from 
the deities to whom the offeiings are made or 
fiom God, the creator or disposer of rewaid and 
punishment* 

In the volume under review containing six 
chapteis, the learned authoi dwells on the histoii- 
cal survey of the Karma-Mimamsa Philosophy and 
also on other topics, viz. the problem of knowledge, 
the woild of reality, God, the soul and matter, 
the uiles of ritual interpretation, and the Mimamsa 
and Hindu land. He gives the views of the dif- 
ferent schools of Kaima-Mimamsa as represented 
and developed by Rumania Bhatta, Prabhakaia 
and other commentators, compatmg them with the 
doctnnes of the Nyaya, Vaisesluka and Buddhistic 
Philosophies as occasions anse. 

Whatever may be the differences, the libeiation 
of the soul is the ultimate end of all the Hindu 
Philosophies, though all of them do not have a 
place for God in their systems. Accoiding to 
all schools the normal lot of the soul *• is to 
continue in an unending c}cle of lives, each 
detei mined fiom the outset by his actions in 
previous lives, unless he adopts the path which 
leads to freedom fiom this tound of Existence/ 5 ' 
The piocess of liberation as sketched by 
Piabhakara is*-— “First the man becomes dis- 
gusted by the noubles which attend his mortal life ; 
then he realises. that even the pleasures oi this 
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life are insepaiable from pain, both in their attain- 
ment and in their disappearance ; accordingly he 
devotes his mind to seeking final release from all 
wot Idly things. To this end he abstains from all 
prohibited acts, which lead to punishment here- 
after, and also from ail acts which are undei taken 
for the purpose of attaining some worldly or 
heavenly guerdon. He also exhausts the accumu- 
lated store of his merit and demerit by undergoing 
the experiences which result thence. Finally he 
destroys the receptacle of experience by the 
knowledge of the soul, together with such con- 
comitants as contentment, self-restraint and so 
forth, all things enjoined by the scriptures to pre- 
vent the return of the soul. When all this is 
accomplished, then the achievement of release is 

brought about Rumania's views are largely 

in harmony with those of Prabhakara. The final 
condition, then, of man will be the persistence of 
pure consciousness, but without cognition or feel- 
ing of any sort.” 

The book satisfies both the conditions of the 
series; it is scholarly as well as sympathetic. If 
the subject could be treated in a more popular 
style it would have been within the easy under- 
standing of the general reader, though no doubt 
it is a very difficult task as the Purva-Mimamsa is 
full of technicalities. The author, we are glad to 
find, maintains throughout an impartial standpoint 



without identifying himself with any school. We 
heartily recommend the book to our readers. 

A Manual of Translation, from English into Hindu 

Bv Pandit Ramdahin Misra and Babu Siva- 
* 

pujan Sahay. Published by the Granthamala 

Karyalaya, Bankipore. Crown 8vo. Pp. 250. 

Price Re. 1-4. 

This handy volume is intended as a help-book 
for students learning to tianslate from English in- 
to Hindi, on which subject it appears there are 
very few books. After giving some useful general 
hints the authors have tried to explain clearly and 
elaborately all the points the student should know 
on the subject in question. The different parts 
of speech with their subdivisions have been 
exhaustively treated, and halt the book is devoted 
to verbal phrases alone. Since each English 
phrase and sentence find their equivalents in it, the 
book will also be of use to those who would learn 
English through the medium of Hindi. We con- 
gratulate the authors on the success they have at- 
tained in the treatment of the subject. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the book was 
hurried through the press, with the result that a 
good many mistakes have ciept in, some of which 
are serious ones and ought to be corrected by 
adding an errata-slip as early as possible. 
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jcssmsst *r?rvrm^5Tt 1 

sflcsr JiraswTS ii^ii 

Suka said : 

13. O king being thus commanded by 
the Lord, the great devotee Uddhava, 
desirous to know the truth, prostrated 
himself before Sri Krishna and said ; 

*rrnw l 

if uiTfr^Efrn: 



Uddhava said : 

14. O Lord of Yoga, O Thou Treasure 1 
of the Yogins, Thou Embodiment of Yoga, 
from whom Yoga emanates, for my 
liberation Thou hast recommended to me 
the path of renunciation known as San- 
nyasa. 

Treasure etc , — A slightly different reading— 
— would give the meaning, “ Thou on 
whom Yoga is concentrated.” ] 

smitstf fewrirm: 1 

-grfa i? wra: n?-<H 
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15. O Infinite, I consider this renuncia- 
tion of desires as difficult for worldly- 
minded people, and the more so foi those 
who are not devoted to Thee, who art the 
Self of all. 



HrcferaTcmsT i 



16. I 5 am but a fool, being passionately 
attached to this body 2 and its apperte- 
nanees — which are the creation of Thy 
Maya 3 — and considering these as ‘ I and 
mine’; gently so, instruct Thy servant, 
O Lord, so that I can faithfully carry out 
what Thou hast taught me. 



[1/ am etc. — The in the text means : * Whom 

Thon dost consider as fit for Sannyasa.’ 

2 Body etc . — The body is erroneously considered 
as ‘ I ’ and children and property etc., as 1 mine.’ 

3 Mdyd — The inscrutable Power of the Lord— 
nay, the Lord Himself in action. ] 



WOT* OTOTOTS^ 

sr?&rcifra i 

H?vsn 

17. O Lord, even among the gods I find 
no other teacher of the Self than Thee 
who art Self-effulgent, the Truth, the 
Atman ; for Brahma 1 and all other em- 
bodied beings (whom we know of) aie 
deluded by Thy Maya , and consider the 
objective woild a raality. 

\}Brahmd etc . — Then diumin.Um tb no doubt 
very great, but still they are nothing compaied 
with Thee. ] 



?wcrq rs: 

km f li^ii 



18. Therefore, afflicted by sms and dis- 
pirited, do I take my lefuge in Thee who 
art 1 "unimpeachable, infinite and eternal, 
omniscient, the Loid of the universe, who 
dwellest in the changeless Vaikuutha, 
who ait the Supreme Being Naiayana, 2 
and the Friend of man. 

[ 1 Who art etc . — In eveiy respect Thou art my 
best Refuge. 

‘iNordyana— -in whom Brahma and all finally 
merge. ] 

nr^jrr JT35U I 

«nww?*iW5EjwKrara; H^il 

The Loid said: 

19. Very often in the woild men who 
have truly discerned the truth about the 
universe deliver themselves from evil in- 
clinations through their own exertions. 

[ In this and the following verses the Lord en 
couiages Uddhava to exeit for Self-knowledge, 
specially as he was fortunate enough io get such a 
peifect Guru. ] 

wrmJTt jp^iciN I 

iRoii 

20. The Self alone is the teacliei of all 
beings, and specially of men, for It con- 
duces to well-being thiough direct per- 
ception and inference. 

^ ui wtr. ww^rfSronsr. I 

wfcwtr ir?ii 

21. Those who aie of a balanced mind 
and are skilled in Knowledge and Yoga 
behold Me in the human body as fully 
manifest 1 and endowed with all poweis. 

\} Fully manifest etc . — An echo of the Sruti 
passage : =5f &c.' — “ In the hu- 

man body the Atman Is most manifest. There, 
being most endowed with illumination, It speaks 
cogent words and sees approved conduct; knows 
present duties, and heaven and hell ; wishes 
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immortality thrpugh this mortal tram e thus is It 
pie-emmently gifted. While the inferior animals 
have knowledge of hungei and thirst merely.” ] 

2?:: w qN»fr tstst li 

22. There are many created cities’ such 
as those with one, two, three, four, or 
many legs, as well as without legs; of 
these the human body is My fovourite city. 

\} Cities — i. e. bodies. ] 

nr npWfn^rr i 

’ZinTrwgwral'^JTTirngnrfrcr: ir^ii 

23. In this, men who have controlled 
their senses directly seek me, the insciut- 
able Lord, through attributes 1 such as the 
intellect etc., that aie perceived, and by 
means of inference- through those indica- 
tions. 

\} Though attributes etc, — ' This method is known 
as A i thapattx or implication. The intellect etc. 
are ineit, and must have some Self-effulgent Unit 
Principle behind them to make them active. This 
is the Atman. 

2 Inference etc . — The intellect etc. are instruments 
of knowledge and as such requite some intelligent 
agent to use them. 

It should be noted that these processes simply 
cleai our notion about the Atman, of which we 
hear fiom the Sruti. ] 

iRtfii 

24. Regarding this they also cite an 
old tale comprising the dialogue between 
Yadu, 1 of matchless valour, and an Ava - 
dhnta. 

\}Yadu — was the son of Yayati and giand son of 
Nahusha, powerful Kings of the Lunai Race, and 
ancestois of Sn Kiishua.] 

mxk fkftei w ^3- was www 

25. Seeing a learned and young Brah- 



min Avadhuta 1 roaming fearlessly, Yadu 
who was veiscd in religion asked him : 

[} Avadhuta — a class of libeiated saints who wear 
no external badge, and whose realisation of same- 
ness in eveiything lifts them above the ordinary 
duties of life. ] 

i 

grarfcr vjRmrr^r i 

^ramra msrarcra irsii 

Yadu said : 

26. O Brahmin, free from action as you 
are, whence have you got this excellent dis- 
cernment, attaining which you roam over 
the world like a child, although you are a 
sage ? 

nmr ^ mw: i 

WTg'TT fare: ir\sii 

27. Most often men exert themselves 
for viitue, wealth, desire and enquiry 
about the Atman, and that too with the 
motive of gaining longevity, fame and 
prosperity. 

[ The king tries to show how far removed the 
saint was from ordinary men. ] 

5T ^cTF 5T3TR IRSH 

28. But you, in spite of your being able* 
learned, de'xterous, well-formed and pos- 
sessed of mellifluous speech, neither work 
nor exert in the least, as if you were an 
idiot, or a lunatic or a ghoul. 

[ There is nothing to prevent you from assert-* 
ing your rightful position in the world. ] 

3R3 Simms i 

* tfcwsnmr gppr n^r rjw n^Mi 

29. While people are being scorched by 
the forest-fiie of lust and greed, you are 
not heated by the file, being fiee from its 
influence like an elephant in the midst of 
Ganges water. 



( To be continued }* 
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5rl Ramakrishna Mission Famine Relief Work, 

Khulna. 

The following appeal has been sent to the Press 
by the Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission : — 

Previously the Ramakrishna Mission published 
In the newspapers appeals regarding the famine at 
Khulna. As both the doth and food distress is 
gradually growing acute and the grim face of 
malaria has already appeared in the affected area, 
it again appeals to the generosity of the public to 
contribute as far as practicable for them either new 
or old cloths or money towards the relief of these 
sufferers. The Mission has not been able to do 
practically anything either for the cloth-distress or 
for the extension of the work on account of the want 
of funds. It has taken up 59 villages and is distri- 
buting rice among 1422 recipients at the rate of 
2 seers per head per week without any distinction 
of age or sex. The weekly expense of the Mis- 
sion’s work is about Rs. 600. On the 6th July 34 
villages received help and on the 10th August the 
sphere of the work extended to 59 villages. Con- 
tributions will be thankfully received by (1) The 
President, Ramakrishna Mission, Belur, Dt. Howrah, 
(2) The Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, 1 
Mukherjee Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

(Sd.) Saradananda, 

Secretary, Rk. M. 

Sri Krishna as a a ideal Character 

The birthday of Sri Krishna was celebrated 
on Friday, the 26th August, all over India, 
and it is a fact that no other Teacher exerts 
so much influence on the lives of the Hindus, and 
is similarly worshipped throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. “ The other Incarnations 
were but parts of God. Sri Krishna was indeed 
the Lord Himself/' The truth of this assertion 
of the Srimad-Bhagavatam we come to realise, 
when we think of the unique personality of the 
Master. He was the type of perfect manhood — - 
a devoted son, a passionate lover, an affectionate 
friend, an ideal king, a consummate diplomat, 
a profound philosopher of the rarest genius, all 



in one ; and in the midst of all attachments perfect- 
ly non-attached ! In Him was the wonderful 
combination of all great virtues. He was, in short, 
the very personification of the teachings of the 
Gita — the perfect synthesis of Jnana, Bhakti, 
Karma and Yoga. And in an age when the minds 
of men are being torn asunder by the conflict of 
ideals, may this aspect of Sri Krishna’s all-round 
personality inspire us in the performance of our duty, 
individual and national, and lead us all by diverse 
paths to attain the perfection of which He was 
Himself the embodiment and preacher ! 

Alcohol and Crime 

Sir Evelyn Ruggles, Chairman of the Prison 
Commission for England and Wales and Piesident 
of the Intel national Prison Commission, has 
recently published a notable book on the working 
of the English prison system. The author declares 
that drunkenness is the cause of one third of all the 
admissions into prison and estimates that alcohol 
enters as a contributing factor into about 50 per 
cent, of offences committed in any given year. 
‘To legislate, therefore, against drink/ he writes, 
‘ is indirectly to legislate against crime/ 

Legislation will no doubt produce some effect 
but it is beyond its capacity to cure the evil of 
drink and other moral diseases. To achieve any 
permanent results it is necessary to go to the 
very root of the matter and create a revolutionary 
change in the minds of men. Persuation or even 
intimidation cannot check any social evil for a 
considerable time. Evil tendencies are to be eradi- 
cated first, by creating a highly moral atmosphere 
and secondly, by imparting an ethical training 
that will strengthen the moral fibre of men. This 
applies especially to comparatively well-to-do 
people. 

It is a deplorable fact that many among the 
masses take to alcoholic liqnors and intoxicating 
drugs often to forget at least temporarily their 
miserable existence. A laige number take toddy 
and other cheap intoxicants, as an excise officer 
once said, to appease their hunger. Thus in many 
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cases drinking has unfortunately become an as- 
sociate of poveity, and therefore the moral tone 
in most of these cases cannot be improved without 
bettering the economic condition. 

Poverty and Disease 

Though fortunately in India poverty is not a 
crime, it is inseparably connected with disease. Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjee in his speech at the 
conference with Newspaper Editors on the problem 
of health in Bengal is repoited to have spoken: 
“ I have heard it said that the poverty of the 
people is largely responsible for the prevalence of 
malaiia in Bengal. Remove their poverty and 
malaiia will disappear. This view is not to be 
dismissed as unworthy of consideiation or as 
having no element of truth in it. Obviously poverty 
by enfeebling the physical system reduces its power 
of resistance against the encroachments of disease. 
It is well-knosvn that plague is the poor man's 
disease and that the lich are more or less immune 
against its attacks. The connection between 
poverty and malarial fever is however closer and 
more intimate than what appears from this general 
interdependence between poverty and disease. 
The tiuth is that the conditions which produce 
malarial fever are the self-same conditions which 
produce poverty by causing agricultural deterio- 
ration. That is the outstanding lesson which the 
history of malarial fever, wherever it has prevailed, 
teaches with convincing force." 

In times of acute distress temporary relief 
measures are no doubt very helpful. But even 
permanent relief measures, if it is possible to con- 
duct them, will not be able to solve the problem 
of poverty and disease. “ All the wealth of the 
world," as Swami Vivekananda says, “cannot 
help one little Indian village if the people are not 
taught to help themselves.” Permanent results 
can be achieved only when the government and 
tlie rich would devote a substantial portion of the 
money they receive from the people to save the 
poor from scarcity and disease by improving their 
economic and sanitary conditions. And side by 
side with these measures steps should be taken 
** to start societies to educate the people, so that 
they may learn to be self-reliant, fiugal and not 
given to marrying, and thus save themselves from 
future famine." Proper education will enable the 



people not only to cope with poverty but also to 
improve sanitation and check the havoc of disease 
as much as in them lies. 

The Awakening of the Poor 

Mr. C. F. Andrews in an article to the Modem 
Review for August entitled “The Oppiession of 
the Poor " writes 

When I was asked the question a short time 
ago, — “ What is the cential problem of India to- 
day ?" the answer that came to my lips, without 
a moment’s hesitation was this, — “ The Oppression 
of the Poor." 

He further speaks of the awakening of the 
masses from his personal experience in the follow- 
ing words — “ They are becoming moie and more 
ceitain, that the hour of their freedom is at hand. 
During the past few months, it has been my lot in 
life to travel over almost every part of North 
India, from East to West and from West to East,— 
to places as far distant from one another as Sindh 
aud East Bengal. On these journeys, 1 have seen 
strange happenings and witnessed a new spii it. This 
new spirit, I am convinced, goes far deeper than the 
political movement of our times. It has its own 
initial impulse from the poor. Again and again 
it has appeared to me to bear striking analogy to 
what we read in history concerning the fateful days 
before the Fiench Revolution, when the oppressed 
peasantry of France awoke to the new idea o£ 
equality and brotherhood of Man .The count- 

less millions of the poor in India are all astir. 
They are coming forth out of their long dark night 
of ignorance and oppression.” 

Mr. Andrews again says with a very full heart— 
“ How wonderful is this spring of freshness that 
ever wells up from the hearts of the poor ! And 
withal, how tragic is then suffeimg! People have 
often spoken slightingly of the poor, and called 
them the * lower classes,’ as though the illiterate 
were also the unlearned. But it is not so in tiuth. 
There is a wisdom and a refinement, which come 
from the very suffering itself which the poor have 
constantly to bear. Who are we to despise them ?” 

Truly speaking the masses have preserved, 
inspUe of their lihteiacy, the national culture and 
tradition unlike the so-called educated man who 
is the product of a hybrid culture. And it is the 
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bo unden duty of all thoughtful Indiana to take 
up without any more loss of time the cause of the 
poor and help them to fight poveity and ’gmnance; 
and it is ceitatu that foi an) furthei neglect they 
would have to repent in the future. 

Karma and Re*=birth In Christianity 

The following passages occur in a letter, 
published sometime back in the Tunes of 
Ceylon, written bv Di. W. Y. Evans Wentz, an 
Ameucan Oxford Scholar — “The essential teach- 
ings of Jesus, paiallel to the tercl ings of Bud- 
dha, were Ivaima and Re-birth, explicated fiom 
dogmatic Chnsttanity by the Council of Constanti- 
nople, at the time of the condemnation of 
Ougen, who held them and whose light for 
holding them has now been established by recent 

results of scholarship The West, especially 

Ameiica, is* mpidly discaiding Chuich doctrines. 
The wondeiful reception accotded to such Hindu 
missionaries as Swami Vivekananda and Swann 
Rani Tirth, is a clear indication of this levolu- 
tionary movement in Westein thought. To-day 
the two great doctrines, Raima and Re-buth, 
supported, as I personally know', by many of the 
fii st men of science, have ahead)* changed the 
whole lone of Western speculation and even of 
Western hteiatuie.” 

In another letter to the same paper Dr. Evans 
Wentz says : — “ The doctrine of the Divine In- 
carnation is not, nor ever has been, the sole 

property of Christianity as oithodox Chustians 

commonly seem to assume. Hinduism, for 
example, teaches that Divinity has manifested It- 
self in bodily form alieady eight times in our 
woild rather than once, the Buddha being the 
eighth avatar a . The ninth avatar a , jet to come, 
will be the future saviour of the whole human lace, 
eagerly awaited by Hindus, Buddhists and 
Christians. 

“ Many learned Brahmins as well as many 
learned Buddhists aic openly piepared to accept 
the Doctrine of the Divine Incarnation of Jesus, 
but not that He is the sole manifestation among 
mankind of the Supieme or that His teachings aie 
the only Path, although one of the Paths, leading 
to spiritual emancipation.” 

The doctrine of Re-incarnation is based on the 



law of Karma and if rightly understood, it would 
make man responsible for his actions whether 
good or bad and furnish h>m with a stiength that 
would make it unnecessaiy for him to depend on 
chance, or to take shelter under a doctime of 
paiasitic salvation or vicanous atonement. 

The doctune of Re-incarnation had a promi- 
nent place m the sy stems of many of the ancient 
Gieek philosophers Besides, Ougen, one ef the 
most learned of Chuich Fatheis, maintained:— 
‘ Div.ne Piovidence disposes each according to 

his tendency, mind and disposition .1 think 

this is a question how it happens that the human 
mind is influenced now by the good, now by the 
evil. The cause of this I suspect to be moie 
ancient than this coipoieal both/’ This idea was 
also an article of faith of the Gnostics and Mam- 
chx*ans. It spiead widely among the ancient 
Chustians until Justinian suppiessed it by passing 
in the Council of Constantinople in 538 a. a 
law that anathematised those who believed in the 
doctnne of the Pre-exisience and Re-incarnation 
of the soul. This doctrine has re-asserted itself, 
and students of modem literature and philos- 
ophy m the West very often come across tins 
idea. The gieat English philosopher Plume, 
though nihilistic, went so far as to conclude 
— “ The metempsychosis is therefore the only 
system of this kind that philosophy can, listen 
to.” And not rarely one learns about similar 
ideas being expiessed from even the pulpits o£ 
some of the Chnstian churches m the West 
especially m Ameiica. 



It is a fact that theie are many Hindus who 
sincerely regal d Jesus Christ as one of the Incai- 
nations of God. But they are at a loss to undei- 
stand why the Incarnation of Nazareth should be 
legai ded as the only Incarnation of God. To 
them the woids of Sri Krishna, “ Whenever 
virtue subsides and immorality pie vails, then I 
body Myself forth ” appeals to be moie leasonable 
than the claim of a particular religion that 
believes in the existence of only one Incaition of 
God. 



The doctrine of Karma and Re-birth is more 
widely accepted than that of God’s Incarnation. In 
India the Buddhists and Jains do not believe in 
God but the laws of Kauna and Re-mcarnation 
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form the corner-stone of their philosophies. 
Again it is equally accepted by ceitain sects tn 
India, some of which are already foimed while 
Others aie m the process of foi matron, which 
though believing in God, piofess to have dis- 
caided the doctune of Divine Incarnation along 
with the use of images and symbols in worship; 
but not unoften theie aie at least some among their 
followers who show an idolatrous veneiation 
towaids then own gieat men and even feel the 
necessity to have their own saints and martyrs, for 
theie aie ceitain types of human natuies that can- 
not but feel such a necessity for their spiiitual 
culture. 

In the Chiislian Gospel there are passages 
which unmistakably speak of the soul's Pie- 
existence and Re-incai nation, although they aie 
geneially intei preted in a diffeient light. But 
whatever it may be, we fail to undei stand why 
those who accept Chi ist as their Ishtam 01 Ideal 
have also to put theii implicit faith in the Semitic 
traditions that have been tiaced by modem re- 
searches to even vauous non-Semitic sources. We 
should now learn to sift the essentials fiom the non- 
essentials of a religion and therefoie, lo)alty to a 
certain religion need no longer be followed by the 
disloyalty to the race of one's own forefatheis and 
the acceptance of even the tiaditions and prejudices, 
manners and customs, and food and diess con- 
nected with the paiticular faith. It is but quite 
rational that faith in Chiist can in no way be 
affected by the belief in the soul’s Pre-existence 
and Re-birth. We hope our Indian Chnstian 
bicthien will devote their serious thoughts to this 
momentous question. 



Education in British India 



The August number of the Saraszvah publishes 
an interesting article from the pen of randit I\I P. 
Dwivcdi, based on the Government of India’s 
educational lepoit for the yeai ending 111 Match, 
1920, published lecemly by the Buieau of Educa- 
tion. We glean the following statistics fiom it: — 



At the end of the year under review a little over 
82 lacs of students were receiving education in 
British India, showing an increase oi over 2k 
lacs over the number oi the preceding year. The 
number of colleges and schools during the yeai 
were as follows — 216 Colleges, 2,113 High Sghools : 



3 295 Middle English Schools, 3.300 Middle 
Vernaculai Schools, 155 344 Pnmaiy schools, and 
4,090 Schools of other denominations. In each 
of these there has been a moie or less inciease, 
especially of over 5000 in the Pi imaiy Schools which 
of couise include a good many that teach only in- 
fants. The latio of students to population in 
each province is as follows: Buima 4*75, Bombay 
4^48, Bengal 4*28, Madras 4 18, C. P. and Beiar 
2 57, Behar and Orissa 2 45, Assam 3*47, Punjab 
and U. P. 2*15 each. So the Punjab and United 
Piovinces fare worst in the list. The total expenses 
for education have been about 15 ctoies of Rupees, 
of which about 6^3 ctores only have been spent 
by the Government, the reinamdei being leceived 
fiom Municipalities and District Doaids, fiom 
fees, and from other souices, such as donations 
etc. It is intei esting to note that Primary Edu- 
cation Ins been made compulsoiy m certain pro- 
vinces, wheie, however, with the partial exception 
of Bengal, it is restncted to municipal aieas only. 
In some places it has been made bee. The numbei 
of gills’ schools duiing the yeai was 22,862, teach- 
ing about 13 lacs of gnls. Tins number, though 
in excess of that of the previous yeai, is hardly 
satisfactory, as it comes to almost 1 pei cent, of the 
female population in Butish India. 

Education is the best known solvent of all the 
ills that India is heir to at the piesent day. The 
feaiful recrudescence of famines and virulent 
pestilential diseases, the deplorable economic 
condition of the masses and middle classes, the 
appalling degiee of child mortality and other 
calamities of like natuie which Indians with the 
chaiacteustic equanimity of a degenerated people 
ascribe to the blessed duty, Destiny, could be 
well remedied by a faner adjustment of means tb 
ends. It is high tune that the Indians should 
concentiaie their attention on tins all-unpoitant 
but sadly neglected blessing of life. What a vast 
piogiess the West has made simply thiough the 
spread of education ! Look upon this picture,, 
and upon this ! 



5wasui 3harvananda 7 s Lectures In Ceylon 

Under the auspices of the Vivekananda Library 
Association, Jaffna, a very interesting and instruc- 
tive lecture on True Swaraj was delivered by 
SvVami Shaivananda, President of the Ramakrishna 
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Mission Bianch at Madras, on Thursday* the 9th 
August, in the Hindu College Hall at 6-30 p. m. 
to a crowded audience. The Y. M. H. A., Petta, 
arranged for a lecture on “ Swami Vivekananda 
and his Message'* on liih Aug. at 6-30 p. m. in the 
Ridgeway Memorial Hall. The Swamiji delivered 
another lecture on “The Spirit of Hinduism ” at 
the Reading Hall in the Y. M. H. A., Karaitivu, on 
Saturday, the 13th Aug. at 5 p. m. 

Swam! Abhedananda’s Closing Lecture In San 

Francisco, America 

Swami Abhedananda, the leader of the Vedanta 
Ashrama of San Francisco, closed his Sunday 
morning services on June 26th at Los Angeles 
Hall, in Native Sons' Building, by giving a com- 
prehensive discourse on the Spiritual Evolution of 
the Soul. The hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity by an appreciative audience. 

The Swami dwelt at fiist on the evolution of the 
conception of God, beginning with ancestor wor- 
ship, passing through Polytheism, Monotheism, 
Dualism, Qualified non-Duahsm and ending in 
Advaita Vedanta (Monism). In conclusion the 
Swami showed in a masterly manner how the soul 
rising from the animal plane evolves into human 
and develops mentally, morally and spiritually 
until it leaches perfection and becomes divine. 
The large audience was held spell-bound by the 
eloquence and inspiring words of the Swami. 

When Swami Abhedananda announced that at 
the call of his beloved Motherland, which has been 
with him for some time, he was returning to India 
during his vacation, every person in the audience 
felt deeply that the absence of the Swami would 
be a great loss to all who have been studying with 
him and attending his lectures and instructions. 

On Monday evening, June 27th, the Swami 
gave his closing lecture on the Bhagavad-Gita be- 
fore a large audience and showed that the teachings 
of Krishna (the Hindu Christ) contained the 
fundamental principles underlying the teachings of 
Jesus the Chiist. 

At the close of the lecture the members of the 
Vedanta Ashiama presented him with a farewell 
address. Miss A. M. Witman, the Secretary of 
the Vedanta Society of Los Angeles founded by 
Swami Abhedananda, spoke as a representative 9* 



the students from that Centre and expressed how 
deeply all the students in Los Angeles would miss 
the Swami and his teachings during his absence. 

Mr. E. C. Brown, President of the Hindu Tem- 
ple of San Francisco, gave an impressive address 
describing the good pioneering work that had 
been done so splendidly by Swami Abhedananda 
during his stay in America for the past twenty-five 
years. He also emphasised the value of the 
prolific published works of the Swami which con- 
tain lucid and masterly intei pretation of abstruse 
philosophical subjects in the light of the truths 
taught in Vedanta. 

In response the Swami spoke about the diffi- 
culties he had to overcome in his pioneering work 
of spreading the truth of Vedanta as a successor 
to the world renowned Swami Vivekananda and 
emphasised the ideals of the East and the West 
which when united would bring harmony, peace 
and spiritual uplift to the people of the whole 
world. 

Swami Abhedananda’s work in this city for a 
year and a half has interested many new seekers 
of Truth who for the first time have heard the 
message of Vedanta. It has also furthered the 
growth of the influence of the Vedanta movement 
which is now ably carried on by Swami Piakasha- 
nandaat the Hindu Temple in San Francisco. 

The Report of the R^makrlshna Mission Seva- 

shrama, Kankhal, Dt. Shaharanpur, U. P. 

For July, 1921. 

Indoor patients: — There were 5 old and 15 new 
cases, of whom 16 were discharged cured, 2 died 
and 2 were still under treatment. 

Outdoor patients : — Out of the total number of 
2698 there were 1 143 new and 1555 repeated cases. 

Balance of the last month ... Rs. 5794 12 o 
Receipts „ 508 7 3 

Total 6303 3 3 

Total disbursements 829 13 o 

* Balance 5473 63 

^Includes Rs. 1423-12-6 only belonging to the 

Building Fund. 




